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Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By Paul Dechaeme. 
Translated by James Loeb. New York : The Macmillan Co. , 
1906. Pp. xxii + 392. $3. 

Decharme's Euripide et Vesprit de son tM&tre needs no introduction 
to scholars. But we must give a word of welcome to the excellent trans- 
lation by which Mr. James Loeb, a pupil of Professor John Williams 
White, has made it available for the students of oiur colleges. In one 
respect Mr. Loeb's version is an improvement on the original: the cita- 
tions from Euripides are given, not in that French prose into which Mr. 
George Moore would translate all poetry, but in the admirable poetical 
renderings of Mr. Arthur Way. 

Professor White himself contributes by way of introduction a racy 
and spirited apology for Euripides, whom he exalts as the great Athenian 
liberal and an "interesting example of an unusual type, an elderly man 
with an open mind." Professor White does not venture to add that he 
was an artist — perhaps from fear of the question which the Devil asks in 
Kipling. But I am not going to reopen the case of Euripides vs. 
Aristophanes, which is summed up once for all in Jebb's Lectures on 
Greek Poetry. For I belong to the profane category of "professional 
scholars, teachers and all that sort " whom Professor White thinks incap- 
able of doing justice to the poet's poet. He enlarges upon the influence 
which Euripides has exercised on the moderns. But that test would 
put Seneca above Aeschylus and Ovid above Lucretius. Moreover, the 
names on his list will not all bear scrutiny. There is precious little of 
"Byron's fiery spirit" in his schoolboy version of a chorus in the Medea. 
And when Professor White tells us that "this ancient poet" has 
influenced Swinburne, he discreetly omits to add that the influence 
sought expression in the following characteristic tribute: "The perfec- 
tion of such shapeless and soulless abortions as the Phoenissae and the 
Hercules Furens is about as demonstrable as the lack of art which Ben 
Jonson regretted and condemned in the author of Othello." 

Paul Shokey 



Dio's Rome : An Historical Narrative Originally Composed in 
Greek and Now Presented in English Form. By Herbert 
Baldwin Foster. Vols. I to VI. Troy, N. Y. : Pafraets 
Book Co., 1905-6. $2 each volume. 

German and French readers have had translations of Cassius Dio for 
a half-century or more. Now for the first time we have his entire work 
turned into English. It may after all be fortunate that the task has 
been postponed to the present time, because Boissevain's lately published 
edition of Dio furnishes us with a far better text than has been available 
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in the past. So far as the importance of the narrative and the excellence 
of the rendering are concerned, this translation takes its place by the 
side of White's Appian and Shuckburgh's Polybius. In magnitude, and 
perhaps in technical difficulty, it surpasses both the works just men- 
tioned. The difficulties for the translator lay in the involved style of 
Dio and the complexity of his sentences. But these very difficulties 
have made an English rendering the more necessary, because they have 
frightened away the general reader and perhaps the average student of 
Roman history. 

Fate has been not altogether unkind to Dio, because, although a 
large part of his work is lost, fragmentary, or preserved in an epitome 
only, the portion of his narrative which extends from 64 b. o. to 74 a. d. 
has come down to us. This is the part of his History of which we could 
least afford to be deprived, because it deals with the establishment of the 
empire, and bridges the chasm between Cicero, Caesar, and Appian on 
the one hand and Tacitus on the other. 

The text followed in the main is that of Boissevain, as the translator 
indicates at Vol. I, p. xi. Vol. I contains the introductory matter and 
Zonaras' epitome of books i-xxi, with fragments of the earlier books. 
In Vols. II-IV are books xxxvi-lx, Jwhich are complete. Vol. V covers 
what is left of books Ixi-lxxvii, for which we rely largely on Xiphilinus, 
and in Vol. VI are the last three books of the history, the fragments from 
books preceding No. 36, and a general index. The table of contents of 
the last volume includes a glossary of Latin terms, but for some reason 
it seems to have been omitted from the book itself. The first sixty-six 
pages of Vol. I deal with Dio and his History, and contain a bibliography. 
These preliminary chapters give a brief but admirable account of such 
matters as the MSS, the epitomes of Dio, and the characteristics of his 
narrative. The list of dissertations and articles comprises all the recent 
publications which are of any importance, and makes the work of value 
to the technical student as well as to the general reader. So far as the 
work of translation is concerned a careful comparison with the original 
of fifty or sixty pages of the English version, chosen at various points in 
the narrative, shows that Professor Poster has made a very accurate 
rendering of the History into smooth, idiomatic English. The only 
paragraph in which the reviewer failed to grasp the meaning occurs, 
strangely enough, in the Preface (p. xiii), where the translator is elo- 
quently describing the intricacy of Dio's style. Now and then the Greek 
seems to show through its English dress, as in the phrase "members of 
the sedition" (II, p. 359), and occasionally a misprint occurs, e. g., 
"Cimbi" (II, p. 281) and "Pompeiians" (II, p. 287), but the fear which 
the writer expresses at I, p. xiv, that many errors have crept into his 
work seems to be groundless. 

Frank Peost Abbott 



